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branch of the Arsacid dynasty fled in 2 5 2 or 2 5 3 on the appearance
of a Persian army, which occupied the country. Then followed a
new Perso-Roman war, in which the Emperor Valerian suffered a
complete defeat and was taken prisoner (p. 135). This triumph
was immortalized by a series of Persian reliefs1. But Odenathus the
king of Palmyra, the great trading city in the Syrian Desert, joined
forces with what remained of the Roman troops and harried the
Persian army till it was driven beyond the Euphrates. Though
Shapur repeatedly attacked Palmyra it was without success.
Later, Tiridates returned to Armenia and once more ruled that
country.
The statesmanship and military qualities of Shapur I marked
him out as the worthy son of his father, and like his father he made
the succession secure by nominating the prince who was to follow
him. The Chronicle of Arbela describes him as harsh and stern.
But hard as he was to enemies within and without, he displayed a
notable tolerance in matters of religion. It is a well-attested fact
that he showed goodwill towards the great heretic Mani, whose
teaching was anathema to the Mazdean clergy, and Mani dedi-
cated to the king one of his chief works, the Shakpuhraghan*.
According to the Armenian Chronicle of Elisaeus Vardapet, a
chief of the Magi, in a speech to the Armenians two centuries
later, related how Shapur, after vainly attempting to stamp out
Christianity, changed his policy and forbade the Magi and chiefs
of the Magi to continue their persecution, and proclaimed that
'Magi, Manichaean (Zandigh\ Jew, Christian and all men of
whatever religion, should be left undisturbed and at peace in their
belief in the several provinces of Persia3.' In this connection may
also be remembered the part played by Shapur in the story of the
composition of the Sassanian Avesta.
According to the Parsee tradition, the king caused to be in-
cluded among the holy books secular works on medicine, astro-
nomy and metaphysics found in India, Greece and other countries.
It is probable that these were really works compiled by Iranians
1 See below, p. 123. It is also, perhaps, the subject of a battle-scene on a
fresco at Doura (M, Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities9 pp. 2iojyy.) and it is
mentioned in the inscription KbZ L 13 in connection with the city of Urhai
(Edessa).               ^                                                                '
*   a For Manichaeism, see below, pp. 504 sqq.
8 See V, LangLois, Coli. des kistorims de fArmbu^ u, p. 203 sq. E. Herz-
feld has called attention to a passage, unfortunately mutilated, in the inscrip-
tion of Karter Hormizd, in which there may be a reference to this edict of
toleration. It refers to 4Zandlghs, Jews, Shamans, Brahmans, Nazaraeans,
Christians and what other religions there are.' SteJfrch.Hist,ofIrany]>, 101.